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Foreword 



Photojoumafism is teUmg a story through 
published pictures. Newspapers stnve for 
creative use of ph<^ographs to communicate 
informatk)n. stir ^notions, create human interest 
and Emulate a desire to re^. Good {^tures 
communicate information and draw readers to 
the written stoics* The purpose ot this manual 
is to show teachers a variety of creative ways to 
capitalize on the high interest value of 
photographs for communication skills. 

Learning activities Involving photographs 
stimulate perceptual skills such as accurate 
observation and visual awareness. The ''art of 
seeing** and language have definite comiection. 
Visual awareness devetops a child's human 
experience by giving a context for writing 
activities arxi a way of selectmg and ordenng 
words. Photographs, articles and activities in 
this manual are based on the kjea that the visual 
is inspiration to the veft>ai. 

The first sectkDn of the manual contains 
sketches to motivate deeper study of 
photojournalism; the second part is a coOection 
of classroom ^tivities covering diverse levels of 
instruction. Early reading activities as well as 
critical skills in visual discrimination for mass 
media classes are included. Teachers who know 
the individual differences of ther students may 
dip in where need and interest exist. 

Beyond the printed pictures found in daily 
newspapers, gl<»sy prints and wirephotos are 
availatte to teachers by catling 791-4100. 
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An outstanding photojoumafist once wrote: 
''No one can stir the public conscience more 
than the photographer. You have the one thing 
that a word person would give his eye teeth to 
possess ^ believability/' To the photographers 
of The Florida TImes-Unfon and Jacksonville 
Journal whose photographs underfine reality 
and create art in ttie stories theta- photograf^ 
ten, this manual is presented with the goal that 
those ph<^tographs may inspire school children 
to improved visual and verbal skills. 
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Development of Photojonrnalism 



Cave painting, cuneiform and the camera 
obscura were mankind's eaiiy attempts to telJ and 
record history through the use of pictures. The 
saying "one picture is worth ten thousand words" 
has inspired the development of printed visual 
communication from crude wood carvings to 
contemporary photoengraving processes. 

Woodcuts, the first printed pictures, were 
carved from blocks of wood by a slow and costly 
process requiring each picture to t>e individually 
carved on a single block by one engraver. Laier^ 
however, a system of putting together several 
smairbfocks for a large picture made the use of 
(rictures more practical Rrst illustrations were 
used in advertisements or as deoorations. but 
they generally had no connectfcon with the news. 



Potiticai cartoons were used during the 



I . ^^-^ 

^Revolutionafy War by a few edito^. Even though 
piiutures were not used in largeJhumbers^ 
- cartoons such as Benjamin Fraiiklin's "Join or 
Die" were used to communica^ a message. 
Betore long, even though they yfete crude and 
hard to see. illustrations were u^ed to accompany 
news stories and not as mere decoratiorts. After 
the Revolutionary War. a paper shortage 
prevented almost any use of illu^rations. 

Penny papers, inexpensive papers with 
human interest stories written for the average 
reader, revived the use of line drawings. During 
the CivH War, artists-on-the-spot drew scenes of 
battle which were rushed by runners through 
fines to the newspaper editors. Wood engravers 




Photography Spanning a Centnr j 

1. Photograph album showing tintypes. at>out 
1860» photo by Don Ray. 

2/ Acrobatic bears perform on Jacksonville 
Street. 1905 

3. Adams Street West from Main in 1927 
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then transferred the artist's sketch to the wood 
block. The famous documentarist Mathew B. 
Brady took photographs, but these photographs 
couM not be reproduced in newspapers. Not until 
the end of the nineteenth century when the 
halftone eirrgraving was developed could 
newspapers reproduce pictures made from 
a camera. 

Photography as an art form and medium of 
communication is but 135 years old. Simultaneous 
attempts were made in Europe from the early 19th 
cef^ury to record an image. 

Tom Wedgwocd of England in 1802 made an 
early attempt to capture the image of the camera 
chemically by exposing to daylight a surface 
moistened with nitrate of silver, but the image 
was not "fixed" for permancy. 

Joseph Nicephore Niepce, who had 
successfully experimented with permanent 
photographs^ and Louis Jacques Mande 
Daguerre formed a partnership, but Niepce died 
before they ever refined the process. Oaguerre 
went on in 1839 to discover a technique* "the 



daguerreotype/' involving exposure and 
development from a silvered copper plate. 

wnitam Henry Fox Talbot treated paper with 
common salt and silver n'ttate to make it ilght 
sensitive, fn recognizing the value of the negative 
and in keeping images from darkening, Talbot 
established photography as known today. His 
fnend. Sir John Hershel, suggested a more 
permanent fixative, sodium thiosuifate — hypo — 
instead of the common salt Talbot had used. 
Talbof s process, called "calotype" or 
"talbotype" was popular until the wet plate 
processing of the late 1850's. The oldest known 
lens photograph, fixed by the Talbot formula. Is in 
the Science Museum of London. Ory-piate, film 
photography and the introduction in 1888 of 
George Eastman's box camera were Important 
inventions causing the birth of 
pictorial journalism. 

A newspaper picture printed on a letter press 
requires a photoengraving. In this process a 
photograph becomes a "halftone," which results 

Continued on next pagp 



Continued fram preceding P^^e 

from etching a pattern of dots into metal through 
art acid treatment The halftone engraving permits 
reproduction of photographs with all their 
variations from white through gradations of g^gy 
to black. With the invention of the halftone in 
1880, newspapers could print photographs from 
curved stereotype plates on rotary presses. 

During the era known as *7ei2ow iournaiism/* 
around the 1890's, editors like William Randolph 
Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer increased their 
circulation through the use of pictures in their 
newspapers. Most editors, however, were ^\q^ to 
accept pictures in great quantities. 

By Worid War I, illustrations were used more 
often. In 1919 when American's first tabloid _ the 
New York Daily News — appeared, editors 
decided that pictures were here to stay. People 
bought more newspapers because they liked the 
news of the day told by pictures as well as by the 
printed word. 

The vvirephoto in 1935 allowed the use of 
spot pictures with spot news coming from distant 
places. Television, movies and illustrated 
magazines also forced greater use of pictures 
in newspapers. 

A survey to find what parts of the newspaper 
readers like best shows 74.3% of newspaper 
readers seeing the picture pages. This shows the 
popularity of pictures'and incjicates why modern 
editors are using more photographs in 
their newspapers. 

Few newspapers follow a set policy as to the 
number of pictures to be used in any edition. 
Often the number used will depend on the 
editor's interest in visual coverage, the availability v 
of illustrations and their news value. 

Editors will agree that the larger the picture, 
the more readers will notice it; but factors other 

4. Babe Ruth when he played in Jacksonville j^ne 
20. 1933 

5. Flag Raising at Camp Blanding on October 16, 
1940, photo by the late Crover Henley, Times-Union ^>,;^f 
photographer for 45 years. 

6. Fashions of the Fifties 

7. Senator John Kennedy in Jacksonville October 
24. 1960 



than size will also hold attention and cause 
readers to recall what they have seen. 

When choosing photographs, like choosing 
"6WS. editors use guidelines. Pictures may be 
chosen because they're timely, show an event 
^at happened close to home, contain someone 
famous or will have important consequence. 

Four basic types of news pictures are: 
on-the*spot made at the scene of action; people 
who make news; sports; and historical interest 
such as pictures of long ago, famous historical 
events, or photographs of the deceased whose 
rnemories still make news. 

Other photographs are not truly "news" but 
^e printed because of their human interest value. 
Those may be pictures of beautiful scenes. 
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children or pets. Feature pictures help balance 
the troubling, "bad" news of the newspaper with 
scenes of life's more favorable, "good" aspects. 

An effective newspaper picture must tell its 
story clearly and quickly just as a news story 
does. Unessential details which do not add to its 
purpose are removed by a process called 
"cropping." Editors mark the outer area of a 
photograph with a grease pencil to show the 
engravers which part of the photograph is to 
be excluded. 

The way a picture is printed will have much 
to do with the attention its readers give it. The 
print from which the halftone is made must be 
clear and sharp, with enough contrast to allow all 
Important details to remain in the engraving. 
5. 



Good presswork is also necessary. Pictures have 
to be inked sufficiently and be reproduced from 
accurate stereotype plates. Pictures that are 
smudgy, too faint, or poorly reproduced detract 
from an attractive page. 

Explanatory lines, called outlines or captions, 
are sometimes used to help pictures tell their 
stories. Numerous principals of layout determine 
which pictures will be placed on a newspaper 
page. 

Modern newspapers recognize that good 
pictures can communicate information and attract 
readers to the word stories that contain additk}nal 
Information. Photographs are partners to written 
news in giving a complete account of 
dailyevents. 



Time to Rememben Mathew B. Brady 

Reprinted from the April 29, 1976, JacksonvUte Journal The 



By DICK BUSSARD 

Journal City Editor 

When Raymond Cortadellas bid 510 for an old 
trunk at the Seaboard Air Line Railroad auction of 
unclaimed freight in 1922 he probably thought the 
trunk was worth the money. 

There was no way to know what was in the 
trunk since it had not been opened. But if there 
was anything of value that would just be a bonus. 

When Cortadellas got home and opened the 
trunk he realized immediately what he got more 
than his money's worth. The trunk contained a 
Springfield rifle, a movie projector and films, and 
18 old photographs. 

The antique movie projector and film he 
eventually sold for several hundred dollars. The 
other articles in the trunk gradually were 
discarded or remained in the family. 

The pictures he kept 

Recently Cortadellas' son, Raymond B. 
Cortadellas of 9185 Kings Colony Road, gave the 
pictures to the embryo Museum of Southern 
History, a project of the Kirby-Smith Camp of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans. The museum is the 
brainchild of J. Richard McMillan, camp 
commander. 

The gift was an important one because the 
photographs are original prints made from the 
glass negatives of that noted pioneer 
photographer of Civil War fame, Mathew B. Brady. 

The 18 photographs are some of the most 
famous of the 3,500 pictures taken by Brady and 
his staff during and immediately after the Civil War. 



1. Brady himself took the photograph of 
Abraham Lincoln visiting the troops. 

2. Union troop wagons prepare to roll in this 
famous scene eariy in the Civil War. 

3. The hanging of Capt Henry Wirz, commandant 
of the Confederate prisoner of war camp at 
Andersonville in west centrai Georgia. An estimated 
13,000 Union prisoners died there in 15 months, 
mainly as a result of the unsanitary conditions and 
Wirz received most of the blame. Brady's fame 
gained him entry to many such historic events. 



age of the prints donated by Cortadellas is not 
known but they must be about a century old. 

Their age and the fact that they were made 
from Brady's own negatives give the prints added 
historical signi^cance and perhaps more dollar 
valueas welL Photo copying is a simple process 
today but a hundred years ago it was impossible. 

There is no way of knowing how many original 
prints were in circulation but it is doubtful that 
many survive. Some of the photographs have been 
widely published and the 3,500 Civil War negatives 
are in the Library of Congress. 

Brady never made a dime off his war 
photographs. In fact, his ambitious Civil War 
project led to his financial ruin. 

Brady had learned how to make 
daguerreotypes, an eariy wet-plate photographic 
process, from Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor. He 
opened his own studio in New York in 1844. 

Recognizing the potential of this new medium, 
Brady had the brilliant idea of photographing as 
many famous faces as he could. This was a 
spectacular success and his studio became one of 
the most fashionable in America and made him 
rich. 

His work also proved to be of great historical 
value as any student of American history knows 
today. Brady photographed every president from 
John Quincy Adams through William McKinley, 
except for William Henry Harrison, who died 
before he could be photographed. 

When Civil War came, Brady had what 
seemed like another great idea — and it was, at 
least historically. He invested more than 5100,000 
into a project to make a complete pictorial record 
of the war. 

Brady believed he could sell his photographs 
to the government after the war. But the 
government, perhaps somewhat shortsightedly, 
wasn't interested. 

Not only was Brady stuck with unpaid debts 
from his original investment, he couldn't even 
afford to pay storage on his negatives. 

Soon he was forced to sell his 
once-prestigious studio and finally declared 
bankruptcy. 

Brady had hired the best photographers 
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available to cover the war. including two who 
would become famous in their own right, Timothy 
O'Sullivan and Alexander Gardner But Brady 
would not share the credit for his work with the 
other photographers and by the middle of the war. 
most had quit 

Brady achieved national fame, if not fortune, 
for his work. The New York Times wrote on July 
21. 1862: 

"His artists have accompanied the army in 
nearly all of its marches . . . The result Is a series of 
pictures christened 'Incidents of the War/ and 
nearly as interesting as the war itself; for they 
constitute the history of it. and appeal directly to 
the great throbbing hearts of the North/' 

Later the same year, on Oct 20, The Times 
wrote: 

"Mr. Brady has done something to bring home 
to us the terrible reality and earnestness of war. If 
he has not brought bodies and laid them on our 
dooryards and along the streets, he has done 
something very like it. . . It seems somewhat 



singular that the same sun that looked down on 
the faces of the slain, blistering them, blotting out 
from the bodies all semblance to humanity, and 
hasting corruption, should have thus caught their 
features upon canvas, and given them perpetuity 
forever. But it is so/* ;— - 

Many of Brady's photographs of course did 
show the war in all its horror — bloated bodies; 
slain boy-soldiers, their faces covered with blood; 
stacks of bodies, more skeleton than flesh. He also 
recorded the execution of war criminals after the 
war. including those believed to be involved in the 
conspiracy to assassinate President Lincoln. 

Some of these pictures are among the 18 in 
the Cortadelias collection donated to the Museum 
of Southern History. 

But for ail his fame and his great contribution 
to history. Brady died a pauper in a charity ward in 
New York. 

The government wound up with his negatives 
after all. buying them at a public auction for 
$2,840. 



Dates in the History of the Illustrated Press 



1568 — Camera obscura, literally a dark' room 

with a lens in it, was used to capture an. image on 
paper that was traced and colored. 
1638 — A full page engraving appeared in 
England's first regular news tract. The illustration 
accompanied a news story telling about a 
"prodigious eruption of fire, which exhaled in the 
maddest of the ocean sea. over against the Isle of 
Saint Michael, one of the Terceras, the new 
island which it hath made." 
1707 — The Boston News-Letter was the first 
colonial newspaper to use a woodcut, a 
reproduction of a new flag being used by the 
United Kingdom of England and Scotland. 
1700's — Pictures were used in some 
advertisements. A picture of a clock-face 
identified the watchmaker's advertisement: 
pictures of a hand holding an open book 
decorated a bookseller's ad. 
1719 — Boston Gazette printed a "device." a 
small picture carved on wood blocks which 
decorated the newspaper's name. 
1754 — Benjamin Franklin first ran his famous 
"Join or Die" illustration in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. It was used again during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Revolutionary War — Newspapers used political 
cartoons but few pictures in large numbers. After 
the war, pictures were usedjnfrequently due to 
paper shortage. 

1820 — Pictures made by the "white line" 
engraving process began appearing in American 
newspapers. Wood blocks were cut across the 
log, instead of lengthwise, to produce fine, 
accurate lines. 

1800's — Use of pictures became more 
widespread when newsprint became more 
plentiful. Paper shortage was relieved by the 
invention of the Fourdrinier machine, which * 
produced paper rapidly in an endless sheet. 
1823 — America's first "illustrated newspaper" 
New York Mirror presented pictures regularly. 
1830*s — Penny papers used pictures to make 
newspapers appealing to the average reader. 
1832 — The famous Penny Magazine was 
founded in London; its popularity was a result of 
specializing in illustrations. 



1835 — Competition grew among the New York ' 
dailies in presenting pictured news. The New 
•York Herald published an eight-page picture 
annual containing woodcuts of scenes of the 
Mexican War, a cartoon, and pictures of an actor 
and actress. 

1839 — The daguerreotype and the calotype were 
announced. 

1850 — Harper*s Monthly and Gleason's Pictorial 
were published as the first illustrated magazines 
in America. ^ 

1855 — Frank Leslie, a leading editor of the 
period, published Frank Leslie*s Illustrated 
Newspaper. He employed 70 wood engravers to do 
the work for his publication. 

1850's — Charles Wells in England invented the 

sectional wood block, which allowed wood blocks 

of any size to be engraved. 

Civil War — "Artists-on-the-spot" sketched war 

scenes. 

1880 — Stephen H. Horgan introduced the^irst 
halftone to pave the way for modern Illustrated 
journalism. 

1897 — The first halftone was printed in a 
newspaper in a web-perfecting press using 
stereotype plates in the New York Tribune. 
Prepared by Stephen H. Horgan, it was a 
reproduction of a portrait of a New York senator. 
1914 — Rotogravure was used successfully and 
many editors added magazine sections printed by 
this method. 

1919 — New York Daily News was launched in 
New York City by Joseph Medill Patterson and 
Colonel Robert McCormick. The first tabloid 
printed in the United States made wide use of 
pictures and sensational news. 
1924 — William Randolph Hearst founded the New 
York Daily Mirror. As a result of its success, other 
editors became more picture-conscious; 
photographic and engraving departments began 
to appear. 

1935 — Wirephoto was put into practical use by 
the Associated Press. Timely news pictures could 
be transmitted by electrical impulses. 
1938 — Syndicates and picture organizations such 
as Associated Press began a picture mat service. 
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ERIC 



Kiss of Life ... 

^\ jumped out of ttie car and ran up, snapping 
a pictura. I $aw ha was huft and ran bMk to tha 
car and radioed the Journal city room for them to 
catt an ambulance. Then» I ran t>ack and t>e9an 
tak»i{) pictures, Anottwr Hneman had climbed up 
th6r po)9 IMnd was t>reathing ^to tfie uncomck>u$ 
man's moutti.^ 

li4orat>ito recatti using a Rotteiftex 120 
twin^ens reflex camera, and shooting at F.6 lens 
opening at SCX}th of a second speed. 

*1 was looUfig up into a bright sky, and shot 
imsA^ fi# said. shot four frames on the fdm in 
trie camera, and then chanf^ rolls and shot 12 
more. 

Seek at the Journal, Morabito was pressed by 
the noon deedl»i« when he rushed out of tt)e dark 
room with sequence prints of the lineman's 
dilemma. 

He reacted spuming use of a $10,000 
eutomaik: tMm procenor (neclmamed ''The 
iMkKWter^ to ''soup'* Ms fim wim Cenrmna^ 



help in the Times-Unton dark ro<mi. 

His now famoim '*Kiss Of Life*' photo was 
carried m both JacksonviOe dailies, and by ttie 
national wire services. It was quickly hailed the 
best news pk:ture of 1967 t>y some major 
newspapers and some magazines. Liujr^s 
include: 

e A nattonal United Press Intemattonal/ 
f>icture of the Month award for July 1967. 

e Montfily award t>y the Southeastern 
Newspaper Phctographers Associatk>n. 

e First in ^>ot news coverage in contests 
sporwxed by the Associated Press Aasociatton of 
RorMa and the Ftorkfa Press Association. 

e Pt^tnr Prize award for news photography. 

'i stiUcan^t believe att this has happened to 
me,'* MontiMo adn^ed. 

**What about y04^ PuMzer Prize gloryT * he 
wasaskedL 

"^If s great but tomortjow morning my editor 
wM probiMy say, *Rocco, vMiiat you got in pictures 
for today?*** 



■••J**' 



HowareNews Pictures Printed? 

1. After a picture is developed and printed, 
copy person brings photo to 

Engraving Department. 

2. Photo is scaled and sized in Engraving 
Department according to editor's markings on 
back of copy. 

3. Photo is rephotographed enlarged or 
reduced ^ and a screened negative is produced. 

4. Negative is trimmed to the desired size. 



5. Negative is th 
sheet of light sensiti 
which is exposed wi 

6. Automatic pre 
removes any unexp 

7. A weak acid s 
removal of stains ar 

8. Rate is placet 
which contains a so 




ArMir^^ t« Male 
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1. Producing Vie Screened NegaMve 

SL Tf j nsleir ln fl the Negative to Magnesium 

3. Renioving 9tm EngrMng trom the ElcMng MacMne 

4« Trimming ttie Enyiaving 



intact wtth a 

ion lamp. 
:hemical 

)S the plate for 
ten 

Iching machine 
Hi nitrate acid 



42^ Baume (strength of acid.) The machine 11. Engravings are identified and delivered to 

automatically splashes acid solution up to the the Composing Room. 

plate. While the plate oscillates, the acid solution 

etches away all metal which has not been 

exposed to a depth of from 4/tOOO to 7/1000 of 

an inch. This, then, is an engraving. 

9. Engraving is removed from etching 
machine and acid solution is washed from it. 

10. A guillotine trims engraving to size. 



Some Photojournalism Terms 



Benday 



credit line 



cut 



cutiine 



dragon*s blood 



four-color 
process plates 



Halftone 



mechanical method of 
applying dot patterns or tints 
to a zinc etching to give a 
special shaded effect 
small type to give name of 
illustrator or photographer 
another word for illustration; 
comes from •♦woodcut" when 
all newspaper illustrations 
were cut from wood blocks 
text explaining an illustration 
or cut 

a red topping powder used in 
zinc etching (line cuts) which 
protects the tines of an Image 
from nitric acid which eats 
away other portions 

separate plates needed to 
reproduce photographs, etc. 
in full colon mixing primary 
colors — red, yellow and blue 
— achieves all other colors; 
black added for deUit aruj* 
depth 

printing ptate used for the 

reproductten of photographs, 
paintings Of y^ash drawings; 
can give all tones ranging f 
highfights to deep shadow^ 



intaglio 



letter press 



ilthographic 
printing 



overtlnesor 
undertinM 



zinc etching 



one of the three basic types of 
printing: an Italian word that 
means engraving; an example 
is rotogravure; image is not 
made up of lines and dots as 
in letter press but is composed 
of an ink film of wide variations 
prints from beneath the 
surface 

one of the three basic types of 
printing; sometimes called 
relief printing t>ecause the 
inked area is raised; zinc 
etchings, halftones, linotype 
slugs and stereotypes are 
examples 

one of the three t>asic types of 
printing; called surface 
printing because the inked 
area is flat 

lines of type at>ove or bek>w 
pictures to explain or draw 
attentton to pictures 

printing plate used for the 
reproductton of solkJ Kne 
drawings 



Sources 

A. Staff photographers 

B. Wire Services such as Associated Press or 
United Press International are agencies 
which gather news and photographs. A 
network of leased telephone wires transmits 
copy directly to each newspaper that 
subscribes to the wire service. Telephoto is 
the service of tt>e United Press International; 
WIrephoto is the Associated Press serivce. 

C. Photo agencies are organizations which 
represent free lance photographers* An 
agency's name such as Black Star will be in , 
the credit line beneath the picture. 

D. Portrait photographers supply many of the 
engagement & ;1 wedding pictures used in 
the social sectk n. 

E. Photograph files are Kept up to date la the 
newspaper's library to supply news pictures 
or individual portraits whenever they may be 
needed. 

F. MapSr charts or graphs are used in additton 
to news pictures. Weather maps» parade 
routes or financial graphs are often used to 
clarify meaning in a way that words never 
could. These drawings are supplied by staff 
«!ftists» advertisers or by wire services. 
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Early Reading and Writing Activities 



8. 



Make a pictionary/ dictionary. Paste pictures 
on the front of index cards and the word for 
the picture on the back. 

Make a matching word and picture game. 
Divide a large piece of stiff paper into nine 
squares. Place a picture on each square. 
Make word cards with names of pictures. 
Make a checking card for each set of 
squares. Each square is numbered and the 
checking card has the number and word 
written on it. Color code the checking cards 
and sets of squares. 

Make a treasure hunt game where words are 
matched to pictures. Cut objects and 
pictures. Make word cards to correspond to 
pictures and objects. Place pictures in a box. 
Place word cards on chalkboard ledge. Draw 
a picture from the box. Look for the word 
card which matches picture or object. The 
winner is the student with the largest number 
of correct words. 

Clip or find interesting, amusing or strange 
pictures. Write or tape or tell your own story. 

After teacher or tutor reads a story, draw a 
picture to show the main idea of the story. 

Cut out pictures from a grocery ad. Label the 
pictures. Students find the letters to match 
the labels. 

Look at a picture. Tell how one person in the 
picture is feeling. 



Select pictures to illustrate a book you have 
read. Working with a group» paste pictures 
into a long strip and attach to rollers. One 
student turns the roller and another explains 
the story of each picture. 

9. Rnd pictures to match with consonants. 
Make a wall poster or collage. 

10. Collect and classify pictures according to 
sounds, such as: 

Sounds of My Home 
Loud Sounds 
Sounds of the Farm 
Sounds of the City 
Pleasing Sounds 



11. Select a picture and: 

Tell what is happening in the picture 
Relate personal experiences that are similar 

12. Arrange several pictures on the chalkboard 
ledge. Write titles for them. 

13. Select a topic, such as: "Holidays." 
"Community Helpers," "Things That Crow," 
"Fun Things to Make." Select pictures and 
stories to explain the topic. 

14. Use pictures for "Show and Tell." Tell what, 
where, when. who. why. and/or how the 
action of the picture happened.. 

15. Collect weather pictures. Tell what you 
should wear. Illustrate with pictures of cloth- 
ing. 

16. Find pictures of personalities in the news. 
Learn their names, origin, and outstanding 
achievement. Pretend to introduce the 
personalities to the class. 

17. Clip and mount interesting photographs. 
Write stories about the pictures. Use the 
story to put on a puppet show. 

18. Match words written by the teacher with 
newspaper pictures which have been 
discussed by the class. 

19. Collect pictures and articles and place in 
folders: pollution, children in the news, good 
news only, having fun, the zoo, holidays or 
safety. 

20. Select a photograpAl of a person. List all the 
adjectives that may describe the person. 

21. Find pictures to mount for each letter of the 
alphabet 

22. Find the caption beneath a newspaper 
picture. In a given time, tell the main idea of 
the picture and caption. 

23. Work with two or three other students. Teacher 
will give a subject such as: farm life, industry, 
food, clothing, etc. Select pictures to 
illustrate the subject. Discuss each picture 
and tell how it correlates with the series. 

24. Make scrapbooks on timely subjects. Collect 
several pictures on one topic. Mount pictures 
and put in book form. 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from preceiling page 

25. Discuss and find symbols used in cartoons, 
such as: 

dove 

bear 

elephant 

Uncle Sam 

hammer and sickle 

donkey 

26. Mount a large advertising picture. List 
descriptive words under the picture. A new 
car ad may produce these words: shiny, 
bright, sport, adventuresome. 

27. Make folders of pictures and descriptive 
words, pictures and action words, pictures 
and **feeling" words. 

28. Study a news picture. Dictate sentences to 
the tutor or teacher. Your sentences will 
make a story. 

29. Select a news picture on page one. Ask 
questions about the picture to help you 
understand its meaning. 

30. Choose a picture from an advertisement. 
Become an object in the picture. Tell a 
first-person story. Was the necklace bought 
by a rich lady? Did it go to faraway lands? Did 
the necklace bring pleasirre? 

31. Make a deck of alphabet cards. Using 
playing cards, paste a letter of the alphabet 
on one side and an object or animal 
beginning with that letter of the alphabet on 
the other. 



1. Hawe a 'nweiRl Pickse~ €:ontesL Find a strange 




V What quaifies a plioiogKapb erased 




2. Matei^iafflj^Mftfam 

nrii^ilwh oodorageagoiiortt^ 
4L TafciMftaataif gahol o gr a ptierat^^ 
her jolt iMMr the pliotograiAer 
socfi^ of ttie aclioo OR tMM9^ Sipiif lie Of Aim 
deodwiiAiat or iMiir flKaoy pi^^ 

^^^^^^^ CiftC^S^^ 1^9^!^^ ^^^^ ^i(5^Hif 

look in 0i0ir ay6$9 
7. SclactftioifoipMpioyottiMaU 
lfc»tobewWtig»wour p w 



8. Select various oewsfricl^^ 

gnvte. Oisouas and appraisfi. Why 
one io^poftant eoougfi to pmC? By iMtiat 
ineAodte lid ttiey COM Id fee neafs^^ 

S. Select a neaspafiefsiofyte3tit^tef)09tsyeii. 
DtoyapiclurelDMMSlraieftejBlDrya^ 
wrileacaplMM. 

etaty. After readtog slarir« ist ai 
detafls as Hie ptodoQiapli jt^^iaf are not 
menlSoned in fte eloiy. 
Ti* find a aeries of piioloflraptis on a parlicuiar 

12. Bad dMey ads that ueepiclu^ 
peof* <v mculiMSL Appraise 
<ndMduilp h oieg ra p i iein»ie>eade.Hewdo 
(jeitinf^ bocHy paittion uf litiji 
flffpfpn iione tieip iorwi an iniaoe to apoaai to 



flaQort on leirM 
ptiQiogr 



the buyei? Does the use of photogr aph y 
conMbcjie to the sales appeal 
or does iC detract? 



13L Cipimdi 

liMch * ptiotogrsiphs. Reducing salons^ 

ads of Itiis type. Why ivere 
photograph s used in Hie adag Create aa ad 
for a nair product Use a photograph in 
your ad. 

14. What rieiespapercolufiMS use photographs 
of ttie leriier In the cofiuiMi 8pac«f? Co^ 
these and dbcuss why coiu^ 
photographs ace used. 

t$L Select m actb^ photogniph. Using strong^ 

ttie photogr^phu 

16. Coiect one each el the four tiasic types of 
f)^M9 pictures found in neiMpapsfiii: 
OA'llie'Spot. people, sports and 



17. Lxx* at each photograph in a 
Tel vMch neies value the ecfilor used in 
choosing Itie piiotograph to be prinledL 

18. CooipareatatsioidiifidiadaiyneiMSpaper. 
Vttiich contains ttie nost cooiplete and 
inipartiai ne«fs coverage? From iirhich w^Okt 
you rather fBCetve your news? 

19. Compare tetodtfterent ne w spa pers' use of 
piio to gr a ph s . is the frequency d M er e nt? the 
size? ttie placanenl? Which J 

^ use of phologrs^phs? 



yiPf . ^^otlect nesffspaper photographs that are 
temy or unusuaL Choose your faMrite to 
nmte a story about wtiaTs h ap p e ni ng 
inlheplioteL 

21. find photos with gmessageL Select ttie 
ptioto th^ you ftiirsk is tlie strongest and 
most mmnocaWe^ Write a paragraph why you 
tlwAso* 



f iui^ !• Write alMHl witk Pictwes 



1. Select photogiaiihs thai are simiar in some 
wag. They may contain similar obiects* 
buidmgsw actions, people or scenery. 
Oescrt>e tfi^e simiari^ in the picliires. 

2. Wf^e a capttictt tor a photograpii. Summarize 
the main aclion or idra of 0ie phelos^aph. 
Mfrite a title lor the ;^hotograph. 

Jl Select a photograph. Write a page or hvool 
convefsation as you imagine it flMght have 
happened. 

4. Select a photograph that leis a ^ory. Decide 

from ttiie pictim thai itM lead to the mM 
idea of ttie siory. Arrange ai of your detais 
so your story rises to a point <rf liumor or 
^W9(pmefiloriewl2^onattheefid. Wriietfi^ 
^ory so i?lK>togra(4uca% that tfie reader 1^ 
l>e ^Me to ""see*" iMhat happened as tf tie had 
t)een there. 

5. Artof Otaservaiion. Writeaiyouseeina 
picture. 14. 

7. Write comparaiMfe e$s<^ dboiAiMtia' 15; 
pictureia 

0. Wrile contrastir^ essays atKHit dissmiMar 

p tet u r es. ig 

9^ UsephotograplisfordeveJopingfic^esof 
speech such as: hypertKrie^ simile* metaphor. 

10. Select a ptuHogri^ih and decide wtiat is the 
most vital thing to say ^>out each one* Write 
a page leading up to the main point (Good 
pracfioe in afrangir>g detais so ttiey all 
contributo to the main point) ktentfly 19^ 
yoursetf w^h a person in a groc^ 

photograph. Write an observafion from the 20. 
pptotolv^of the person you imagine 21. 
youfseVtobe. 

11. Study a picture and decide on one general 

idea^ or thougttf> or l ee Bn g wggesled by ^ 
details in the pi^im. Express the idea and 
iitastrato it by d^ails in the picture. 
1Z Select a pictorettiat reveals cortfict 

a. Write one sentence ttiat conveys a 
physical conllicS dramaticaiy in any 
one picture. 

b« WMe one stiggestiTH} inner conflict 




c Explain tiow one detai emphasizes a 

mayor conttct pr lensionL 
dL Write a iui paragraph descnbing^ 

^mosptefie of tension captured in 

apchve. 

e. Convey ^conflicfing forces through a 

metaphor, What is the confict 
t taaginethethou^ilsolone^iaracler 

involved in the struggle. 
Select a picture of a person. Analyze 
expression, gesture and action to re^mal 
character Imagine nftiat the person Is 
toirildr>g atxairf af>d toen lerite analogue to 
suggest the natore of the persort 
Selei^ a comic sti%i having no leordsu Write 
what you think is goirig on in the frames. 
Given 

piclwes. write ftew cutfines. ikKvvM^e to the 

Reltf a comic strip in one paray^. 

Ke^ a Ste of comic strips for several days. 
Oisoms ttie sec^ience^ lanyiage patterns 
(slang and coMoguialisms,) type of humor 
and purposes. 

Wnle a character sltetch ^boi4 a comic 
atrip character. 

iQip pictures as a tiacltgrowd for a topic for 
essay wriing 

Write a personal letter to a news personatty. 

Given a picture showing a convmiruty 
problem, write a letter to the a(Slor 

Given a large picta^m in an advertisemer^ ist 
an ttie nouns in the picture. 



Creative Eiqierieiwes 



1. Cut out aixJinoitfiitiifO objects lirh^ 
found logettier. (Examples: a shark 
si<«mining across a desert, a palm free on 
lop of a water fily . a dog running across a 
taUe.) You are creating new situations and 
tiamg fun In o^a^p^mg scces. 

2. Draw two people facing each other. Cut out 
objects that show what each is ttmldng. 

3u Tear shapes of newspapers, wire phcAos. 
arxl glossy pr»^ Arra^ige and paste on a 
large piece of paper. You may add details 
wfth paint or ink to your coinposition, 

4. Cutoutalafg^ittus tr ationof aperso«v 
animal or object toiii a iiewsp^ter. Add 
words* smaller pictures* or ^ori^cris to create 
a coiage with new meaning. 

5. Pretmd you are an artist having ^Mir first art 
show. Design a poster for its opening. Cut 
044 headlines tfKl illustratkm &om the 
fwwspaper. 

6. Cut out new89^)er pictures, words and word 
symbols. PMte iiem on 2m obtect a txsttle. 

7. CutQutnaMpaperpictureSwCutout 

Quotations. VVdfklrig with a group, put 
prii^ad expressions under the pictures. 
Strange, unusual and ttumorous conrtactions 
wjilt>emade. 

8. Cut out words and paste in ttiesliape of any 
ot)iect You are creating a concrete poem 
m^ien the wofds hang togettier in a shape. 

9* Create a '"kidnaps* note usk^wordft. 

picbires and images found in the newspaper. 

10. Cre^ a get weM or friendship card t)ycuttir)g 
words, images und pictures from a 
newspaper. 

11. tJsewirephotoslortotsof funtfungs^Foldto 
make fans, ftowenk paqw h^. airplanes or 
birds. Paint over them. Use them to Rostrate 
a story . Make a wat dispfaiy. 

12. Create a mosaic. Cut out dark and ii{^t 
slvapes^ Paste lo mate a new picture. 

la. Make a ''Perfect Peifon.** Find pictures of 
what you coni$tder to be ttie best eyes, lace 
tfiape« moutt). tuur and neck. Paste togettier. 
What is the result? 




14. Cut up a glossy photograph to make a 
puzzfe. Give ft to a friend to piece togetfier. 

15. Keep an art txiietin board. tJse topics ite 
these: 

Stories about art displays 

Feature slory ol an artist 

Prirrts of tamoiB works of ar! 

faitef:esting photograi>lis 

Cotumns that review art (fisplays 

Posters d prirrfng stytes used in f ieadfin es 

16. Collect ^nd study phologni^ihs and 

proportion^ tMtfanca* center of interest use 

otctihr. 

17. Research and riqxirt on four^oior 
proc ess ing* 

18. Sbidy comics and cartoons. Practice 
drawfrig diff^rmit ernolioiis such as surpri^ 
sadnns» h^ipinese* etc Draw origk)«l comic 
stnfps and cartoons. 

19. Use new^M«)er pliotographs to stut^ the 
liriies ol liouaes arid arctiitectural drawings. 

20. Stiudy figi^es in various photogr;^shs. Use 
ttuese to draw some tK>dy positions. 
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Altai Seeing 

Discuss quafities <rf effective phologra^ 
framing, scale* visual angle or special opticat 
^ects such as the use of flight or focus. 




Pn^ects to do with Pietures 

1. Consumer Economics. Collect photographs 
from your local newspaper of anything that 
money can buy. Mount the photographs on 
heavy paper and print the price of the item 
on the back of each card. Select an 
auctioneer who holds up an ^em** and 
describes it The bidder who comes devest 
to the exact pnce wins the item. The winning 
bidder is the person with the most cards. 

2. Mood CoBages. Choose newspaper pictures 
that reflect certain moods. Make composite 
pictures or collages. 

3. Super 

cbflect pitotas of famous people who 
possess special talent or personality traits. 
You may choose a pk:ture of Bill Cosby 
t)ecause of his sense of humor, BtOie Jean 
King because of her physical strength. Evel 
Knievel because of his nerve* or Liza Minelli 6. 
t)ecause of her talent Cut out parts of . ^ 
photos of these people and paste them ^ 
together to make your Super Person. Add 

your ownilhistratkins, remarks or captions kt 

order to make your point You may follow the 
same procedure for Super Villain. 

4. Select wirephotos that piece together the 

parts of a news event Tell what the news 7. 

event is: who was involved; and where, why 

and how it happened. 8. 

5. Mass Media. 

a. Discuss qualities of effective 9. 
photography in several newspaper 
photographs: framing, scale, visual angle 

or special optical effects such as the use 

of light or focus. 10. 

b. Find examples of photographs that ^ 




require no capttons.^ 
Discuss how these 
photos 
communicate 
without using words, 
c. Use wirephotos to 
make a ccmposite 
picture which 
reflects your loew of 
your country. 
Suggested tqpic^ 

1. Government and Politk:s 

2. Beautiful Things 

■ ' ;■■ 3.""Pecj>le"'^" • ' ' 
4. Changing tandscapes of My Country 
5- Work 

6. What People Do for Fun or Sport 

7. Problems 

Sports. Collect information and pictures 
for a presentatk)n on a topic such as one of 
the following: 

1. Women and Girls in Sports 
-2.-School or Neighborhood Sports 

3. Sports Around the WorkJ 

4. My Favorite Team or Individual Sport 

5. The Olympics 

Work. Collect articles and photos about 
people with different kinds of careers. 
Food. Collect pictures of attractive foods. 
table settings, special diets or ethnk: menus. 
Having Furt Collect photographs^ captk^ns. 
headlines and ads that illustrate what 
''having fun** means to you. Make a collage 
or poster to display. 
Human Inlerett Stories, took for 
photographs that go with human interest 
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storieSL What land of pec^e are human 
interest stories about? Celebrities or 
everyday people? What extraordinary things 
did they do to make them ""newsworthy^ 

1 1 . Make a pinhole camera. You'll need a shoe 
box, some tinfoil, black photographic tape, 
t^ck paint straight pins» fight sen^tive 
papec a cardboard cutter, and devetoping 
chenucalSu Paint the inside of the box black. 
Cut a small square hole out of one end and 
tape a piece of tin foil over it. Poke a hole tn 
the tin foil with a straight pin. Make a "lens 
cap" with a small piece of tape which you 
can lift up to let light in and close after taking 
your picture. Go into a darkroom or a light 
tight doset and tape a piece of photographic 
paper inside the box across from the hole. 
Seal up the box thoroughly with black tape^ 
and you're ready to take a picture. Place the 
t>ox in front of your still sutqect Steady the 
box with a rock or a book. Gently lift up the 
piece of black tape covering the pinhole to 
expose the paper inside to light On a sunny 
day. thelength of exposure is about 30 
seconds; but you will have to experiment 
When done» go back to the darkroom to 
develop, stop, fix and rinse what turns out to 
be a negative image. Place your negative on 
top of anottier piece of photographic paper. 
Allow light to shine through the top piece 
and strike the txrttom piece. Oevetop the 
second piece of paper and now you*n get the 
positive rniage. , 

12. Make silhouettes which were eariy forms of 
portraiture/the most popular use of 
photography in the eariy days. Use 
repro-negatfve paper which is a Kodak 



graphk: arts paper ttiat is quite Gght 
sensitive, but can t>e handled in classroom 
light It produces a crisp black and white 
image when developed in Kodak Dektol 
devetoper, stop bath^ Kodak Fixer and a 
water rinse. Tacic a piece oi this paper on the 
wafl dvectly t>ehjir9d the student's head, 
tun^ slightly so that the nose just about 
touches the paper, and turn on a light held 
straight on toward the face for 
atxMit four seconds. 

13. Design a newspaper that you would 
like to read. 

14. Collect pictures and artk:Ies at>out 
outstanding personalities. Write essays 
atXMJtthem. 

15. Report on line-drawing and 
littiographing techmques. 

1 6. Collect and analyze editorial cartoons. What 
is the cartoonisf s style. How dkl he t>egin? 
What Is the dominant theme? 

1 7. Cofiect Lou Egnecl's columns. ^Camera 
Shots'*, which af4>ear each Saturday in the 
Jacksonville JoumaL Mount on notebook 
paper and organize the articles according to 
headings: camera, dark room technkjues. 
effective composition, etc. 

18. Collect Oick Bussard's series. *Time to 
Rememt>er'% which appears each Thursday 
in the Jacksonville Joumat Mount on 
notebook paper and organize the articles 
according to chapters in focal history. 
Ot>serve photographs to discuss 
changes tn technkjues. 
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Research Topics 

1* Get to know the work of photographers such 
as Mathew Brady. Jean Eugene Auguste 
Atget Lewis M Mine. Dorothea Lange, 
Waiter Evans. Paul Strand, Edward Weston, 
Ansel Adams. Edward S. Curtis. Walker 
Evans. Robert Frank. W. Eugene Smith and 
Alfred Steigiaz. 

2. Investigate the first great era of illustrated 
journalism during the last years of the 
nineteenth century. Obsenre the^ f requertt 
use of tine drawings in reporttng; the 
Spanish-American War during the era called 
"yeflow journaHsmL"' Check the influence of 

vyrilliam Randolph Hearst and Joseph 

Pulitzer, among the first publishers to 
emphasize visual coverage. 

3. Research the process and techniques of 
zinc etching. 

4. Discuss the tabk>kj picture paper which 
appeared after Worid War L (See histories of 
the Daily News and the Daily Graphic.)* 

5. Report on the system for transmitting 
pictures by radio which began in the eariy 
1930s. 

6. Discuss the photographic ctianges in 
newspapers brought about by television's 
competition. 

a. Art in the Daily Newspaper 

b. How Pictures are Judged and Selected 
for Publishing 

c. Cropping Technk^ues 



7. Discuss the ''penny papers** of the 1830's 
and tt^ Uberai use of pk:tures. 

8. Determine what training is required in 
t>ecoming a photo^apher. What job 
opportunities are avallat>ie? 

9. Compare several newspapers to determine 
how photographs affect layout and design. 

10. Rep<xn on press equipment most commonly 
used: cameras, film^ darkroom equipment 

11. CottectafKi mount prize winning 
photographs. 

12. Non-picture press assignments are routine 
news pictures whwh do not depict news~^ — 
actuaSy happera'ng. Collect pictures of check 
presentatk)ns. plaque and gavel passings, 
hand shakings, ground breakings, tree 
plantings or rit>bon cuttings. Are they cliches 
or did the photographer arrange a different 
and interesting shot out of a non-picture 
situation? 

13. Report on the better known photographic 
services. 

14. Report on the history of comic strips. 
Analyze the various types. Discuss the 
popularity of certain comics. 

15. Report on the history of the Pulitzer Prizes. 
When were they first awarded? Who decides 
the winners? What are the categories? Who 
were this year's winners? 
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Oral Communication 

1. What does the title tell you about the 
conterrts of the mailbox? Why Is a mailbox an 
unusual nursery? 

2. Descrit>e the man's appearance. What work 
does he do? 

3. What does the caption tell about? Discuss 
these ideas: 

family mailbox 
birds* nestling habits 
kindness to animals 
curious neighbors 
trailer parks 
birds often seen 

4. Locate Palatka on the Florida map. What 
^ do^ ''Palatka*" mean? 

5. Tell why you think the wren built a nest in the 
mailbox. Discuss other unusual places that 
birds have built nests. 

Vocabulary Building Lesson 

1. List words that describe the mother bird, 
(wren, small, protective, sitting, frightened) 

2. List words that make you see the baby birds, 
(tiny, hungry, fluffy, chirping, waiting, brown, 
open-mouthed) 

"3, ''How does the mother wren feel to you as you 
hold her? 

(soft warm, smooth, feathery, jumpy) 

4, How can a bird move: 

(fly, soar, dive, sail, light, swoop) 

5. Tell about the mood of the man. 
(Surprised, happy, satisfied, friendly, curious, 
proud) 

Phonics Lessons 

1. List words that start like bird, 
(build, bill, t)oy, buy, t)ench, belt) 

2. List words that start like mail. 

(meat, minister, money, music, memory, 
mice) 

3. Make a list of compound words like mailbox, 
(barnyard, birthday, mailman, farmhouse, 
eyeglasses, necktie, neighborhood) 

4. As you hear the captk>n/ead t>y the teacher, 
mark on your paper each time you hear the 
"p" sound at the beginning of a word. (11) 



Coniinued from, preceding page 

English Lessons 

1. Loolc at the picture and list the nouns 
youfincL 

(man. hat hand, arm, hair, bird, mailbox, 
grass, tree, pencil* eyeglasses, shed, ears, 
nose, shirt etc.) 

2. adjectives which descrit>e the man. 
(tall, kind, well-dressed, pleasant sensitive) 

3. Write adjectives to describe: 

the weather 
the woman 
themailt>ox 
the locale 

: ^.the.shed,^., , 

4. List prepositional phrases: 

in the mailbox (birds) 

on the mailbox door (hand) 

on the head (cap) 

in the pocket (eyeglass case and penctO 
Write sentences using those prepositional 
phrases. 

5. List the different meanings of nursery* 

Cveative Writing Lessons for Younger Children 
1« Look at the picture and tell: 

what the mother bird is doing 

why the woman is looking 

why the mail carrier is proud 

how the woman gets her mail 
2. Write a letter to a friend telling of the birds as 
if you were the mail carrier or the woman. 

Creative Writing Lessons for Older Children 

1. The caption says the mail carrier's sensitivity 
to animads i s aim ost legend ary. Write a 
legend telling of the mail carrier's 
extraordinary kindness to animals. 

2. Write a story as if you were the mother bird. 

3. Write a conversation as you imagine it 
t>etween the mail carrier and the woman. 
Punctuate properly. 

4. Write a poem or scriptfor a play about 
the picture. 



5. Using a ^mile write what the mail carrier 
looks "like.** The mail carrier looks like a 
mother hen watching over her biddies. 

6. Try writing a study of the man, based partly 
on the appearance that you can see, and 
partly on your guessK as to what kind of 
man you ttiink he is. 

Practical Writing about the Picture 

1. Practice writing titles to replace Mailbox 
Nursery. 

A Home in the Box 
Rural Free Hatchery 
A Surprising Letter 

No^ 

(Note use of capitalization^) 

Z Practice writing information beneath the 
picture* In a few sentences tell: 
who 

what is happening 
where it is happening 
when it Is happening 
why it is happening 
how it is happening 

3. Practice writing a friendly letter. 

4. Practice the correct form of a business letter. 

5. Write one sentence to tell what is happening 
in the picture. 

Projects 

1. Make a scrapbook of bird pictures. 

2. M£ike a collage of farm pictures clipped from 
the newspaper. 

3. Make a list of Florida place-names and 
their meanings. 

4. Make a chart showing how a letter gets from 
the city to the country. 

5. Report on organizations which promote 
kindness to animals. 

6. Report on the care and feeding of birds. 

7. Report on a mail carrier's work. 

8. Read myths and legends about a character's 
kindness to animals. 
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